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The Library of Archbishop Stepinac High School, White Plains, N. Y. « Eggers & Higgins, architects, New Y 
[TRFND) THE NEW FUNCTIONA 
LIBRARY FURNITUR 

TREND is the new functional furniture for libraries . . . beautiful, efficient and 
hand-crafted. The distinguished styling combines flush construction, rounded corné 
and economy of line to eliminate dust-catchers, reduce splintering and lower 

maintenance costs. Only in TREND can you obtain this striking 

symmetry and peak efficiency. For complete information 


about this finest of library furniture, phone your nearest 
Remington Rand office, or write to us. 


This sectional view of TREND’s e 
new streamlined book-shelving 
shows how the tilted bottom 
shelf doubles the light on book 


titles for easier reading. A cork 
Strip holds books firmly in place, 


prevents sliding. 41 First Street, San Francisco 5 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 711 South Olive St., Los Angeles if) 
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Library Supplies 
STOCKTON CALIFORNIA 








The LOS ANGELES NEWS Company 


301-307 East Boyd Street Los Angeles 13, California 
<0 


We shall be happy to supply your library needs on 
books from all publishers at school discounts. 


YOUR BIDS ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


You are cordially invited to come into our show- 
room and make your personal selection while in Los 
Angeles. 
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LISTEN 


DO YOU HAVE BOOKS OR MAGAZINES 
THAT NEED REBINDING? 


Don’t throw those old books or magazines away. As one of America’s 
better book binders we will put them back in first-class shape and at 


prices that are worth investigating. 


Our bindery work meets rigid A. L. A. Specifications. Books (in- 
cluding text books) are resewn and finished in beautiful decorative, 
finest quality buckram. All transportation costs paid by us on orders 


for 100 books or more. 60 day service. 


Prices and shipping labels sent on request. 


HEHN & HOTH, INC. 


California Representative: Perc B. Sapsis 
P. O. Box 165, Carmel, California 


4238 North Lincoln Avenue 


A spectacular story 
of San Francisco’s 
treasure house of art. 


Founded in the goid-rush days, wiped 
out by the fire of 1906—Gump’s has 
grown in the same manner as San 
Francisco itself! It has become one of 
the most extraordinary establishments 
in America. Here is its story and the 
story of that remarkable man, A. L. 
Gump, whose taste, daring, and 
shrewdness built this glamourous treas- 
ure house of art. 


GUMP’S 


Treasure Trade 


A STORY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
by Carol Green Wilson 


with color and black and white pictures 
at all bookstores - $5.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
New York 16 


Chicago 18, Illinois 


Parents will be inquiring about the 


NEW 
WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia 


Do you have the... 


1949 
EDITION 


in your library 


Full information 
available to you 
FRANK J. WEBBER 
Mgr. School and Library Div. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC. 


6404 Hollywood Blvd. 
Los Angeles 28 
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JeweL GarpINner, Librarian 
Professional Library 


Sacramento Public Schools 


July 4th, 1948, found fifty-three 
North Americans gathered together in 
the main university lecture hall of the 
University of San Marcos in Lima, 
Peru, for the inaugural exercises of the 
1948 Summer Session for North Ameri- 
can students—the first summer session 
since the war. July 4th is the middle of 
winter in Lima, and Lima is gray and 
fogey during the long winter months. 
but “unusual” California weather 
dawned on that morning, and a bright 
Peruvian sun greeted the foreigners as 
they strolled through the historic patios 
of ancient San Marcos in search of the 
Main Lecture Hall. Perhaps some an- 
cient sun-worshipping Inca had arrang- 
ed the day, so completely unexpected it 
was for July. 


There were thirty students down from 
the states, seventeen women and thir- 
teen men; the other twenty-three stu- 
dents representing the American colony 
in Lima. Fourteen states were represent- 
ed. also the District of Columbia and 
the Canal Zone, and California was in 
the lead with six representatives. There 
were college students, teachers, ex-Gl’s, 
a retired physician, and a librarian; in 
fact, the group represented a_ typical 
cross section of the U.S.A. Ages ranged 
from twenty-one to sixty plus! 


Dr. Luis Alberto Sanchez, Rector of 
the University, officially welcomed the 
students, and Dr. Fernando Romero, 
Dean of the Department of Special 
Courses and Counselor for American 
Students, delivered the main address on 
the subject, “Interchange of Students on 
a Worldwide Basis.” Both addresses 
were given in Spanish, followed by 
interpreters. After the ceremonies the 
students were entertained by the Rector 
at a cocktail party held in the beautiful 
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Salon de Grados of the Facultad de 
Letras, formerly the chapel of the 
Jesuits and famed for its arched ceilings 
and beautiful paintings. Thus began the 
1948 summer session, with scholarly 
thought-provoking speeches, followed 
by a very gay, informal party at which 
students met professors before the for- 
mal classroom meeting. 


The courses had been so worked out 
that students who wished could enroll 
in all six courses offered and obtain 
credit by taking the final examinations. 
The general scheme of the courses was 
carefully planned to give the student 
fundamental information of the past in 
Peru as a basis for understanding the 
present. Each subject required twenty- 
four hours of class attendance and car- 
ried five credits. A close record was 
kept of all attendance. 

The course in archaeology was given 
first, and wisely so, since the study of 
archaeology of Peru is basic for an 
understanding of the history and culture 
of the country. This class was held in 
the National Museum of Anthropology 
and Archaeology. It was conducted in 
Spanish and incorporated the most mod- 
ern methods of teaching. Each phase of 
study was introduced by a lecture, illus- 
trated with slides, and followed by a 
question period. Immediately following 
the question period, the group was con- 
ducted to the appropriate halls in the 
museum to see at first hand the objects 
and arts discussed in the lecture. The 
museum is excellently arranged and is 
a gold mine of pre-Incaic and Incaic 
arts. Here many of us were introduced 
for the first time to the great civiliza- 
tion which preceded that of the Incas. 
We never ceased to marvel and wonder 
at the beauty of the ceramics of Nasca, 
at the fineness of the Paracas weaving, 
and at the great stone remains of the 
Chavin empire. Here we saw at first 
hand the ingenious Kipus and were 
amazed. Field trips were an essential 
part of the course, and we were taken 





outside of Lima to centers in which the 
museum is at present making excava- 
tions. Under the expert guidance of the 
country’s leading archaeologists, we 
visited the ruins of the great city of 
Pachacamac, in the valley of Lurin, the 
burial grounds of Ancon which adjoin 
one of Lima’s most aristocratic seaside 
resorts, and the ancient city of Cajamar- 
quilla which is on the road to Chosica, 
Lima’s popular sunny winter resort. 

The course entitled “History of Peru- 
vian Culture” logically followed the 
archaeology course, and was concerned 
with history of Peru, from the days of 
the Inca Empire to the Republican Era. 
This course was basic for the course 
which followed, entitled “Contemporary 
Peru.” “Contemporary Peru” was con- 
cerned with the social, political, eco- 
nomic, geographic, and educational pro- 
blems which are being faced by the 
country today. Lectures were continual- 
ly interrupted by interesting questions 
from the students, and the course soon 
followed the pattern of a well-planned 
seminar. 

Literature was well represented by 
two courses. The first was a general 
survey of all Latin American literature, 
followed by a course in Peruvian liter- 
ature. Professors so skillfully presented 
authors and their works that names and 
books unfamiliar at the beginning of 
the course soon began to take on the 
semblance of old friends. Excellent 
bibliographies were provided so that 
students might continue reading in the 


field. 


The Spanish language courses—one 
for beginners, one for intermediates, 
and one for advanced students—contin- 
ued during the entire six weeks. The 
intermediate course consisted of an ex- 
cellent review of the fundamentals of 
grammar with opportunity for practice 
in correct usage, both oral and written. 
The advanced class enjoyed reading and 
criticizing excerpts from the works of 
three great Peruvian writers: Ricardo 
Palma, whose Tradiciones has gained 
world-wide recognition; Juan Man- 
ual Polar, whose Don Quixote In 


Yanquilandia should be required read- 
ing for every gringo who goes to 
Peru; and the fine contemporary writer, 
Emilio Romero, who has devoted much 
time to the study of the geography and 
history of his country, and who knows 
how to write scientific facts interesting- 
ly, and how to tell a story well. 

Three of the classes were given in 
Spanish and two in English. Classes 
began at nine o'clock, continuing until 
twelve-thirty. Language classes were 
held in the afternoon beginning at two- 
thirty and were usually over by four. 
Individual classes were small, and a 
friendly feeling among students and 
between students and faculty existed 
from the first day. 


Since Lima is Peru’s largest and most 
important city, it is only natural that 
the country’s most outstanding profes- 
sors can be found in and around it. 
The faculty list for summer session 
reads like a “Who’s Who of Peru,” and 
includes such outstanding persons as 
Dr. Luis Alberto Sanchez, Rector of the 
University and a world authority on 
Latin American literature; Dr. Carlos 
Monge, Director of the Institute of 
Andean Biology; Dr. Rebeca Carrion 
Cachot, Director of the National Mu- 
seum of Anthropology and Archae- 
ology; Dr. Augusto Tamayo Vargas, 
Chief of the Department of Extension 
Cultural of the University and an 
authority on Peruvian literature; and 
Dr. Estuardo Nunez, Professor of Span- 
ish in the University, author, and editor 
of IPNA, the official bulletin of the 
Peruvian-North American Cultural In- 
stitute. 


Examinations were given on the last 
two days and were of the objective type. 
Certificates were presented on the last 
day to each student. This Certificado de 
Estudios-Curso de Verano, 1948 is a 
large impressive document containing 
the seals of the university and of Peru, 
a photograph of the student, a list of 
courses taken, the number of hours of 
attendance, the grades received and the 
number of credits. Each certificate is 
signed by the rector, the dean of the 


a egie. 


department of special courses, the secre- 
tary of the department and by the 
student. It is a recuerdo of a most unus- 
ual and profitable six weeks experience 

-a piece of paper upon which is given 
proof of summer session attendance and 
credit received. But no material recuer- 
do can possibly show the hospitality. 
the friendliness, and the many kindness- 
es extended by the administration, the 
facultv, and the regular students of the 
university. No one was ever too busy to 
stop for a friendly chat with a visiting 
norleamericano or gringo, as we are 
called affectionately in Peru, and pro- 
fessors were especially patient with the 
dozens of questions which daily inter- 
rupted class work. 


Quite as important as the class work 
were the excursions which were plan- 
ned as a regular part of the session. The 
administration believes that to under- 
stand Peru one must not only study its 
past, present, and future, but one must 
see for himself its beauties of the past 
and present, and also its plans for the 


future. An excursion was planned for 
every day except Sunday. A special! 
bus, a large comfortable purple one 


with shining yellow letters on the sides 
reading Facultad de Medicina, because 
it was loaned by the School of Medi- 
cine of the University, called for the 
group at the hour set in the calendar, 
and the hour was always Ja hora ameri- 
cana, and not la hora peruana (and one 
soon learns that there is a great differ- 
ence between these hours!) A well-in- 
formed English speaking guide always 
accompanied the group. These excur- 
sions included all the historical spots 
of Lima, such as the Torre Tagle Pal- 
ace, the Cathedral, the Government 
Palace, the Archbishop’s Palace, the 
magnificent churches, and the fine mu- 
seums. But more than this it included 
interesting visits to schools and hospit- 
als, to the studios of Lima’s leading 
artists, and to the beautiful homes of 
many of the oldest families of the city. 
Always the group was received with a 
sincere spirit of cordiality. In the 
schools, the directors accompanied the 


group through the building and served 
refreshments before the despedida. In 
the homes we were welcomed as guests 
and received gracious hospitality for 
which Lima is so famous. 

It was on one of these excursions that 


I met Senorita Elsa Masseur, librarian 
of the very fine public school for girls, 


Rosa de Santa Maria. Rosa de Santa 
Maria is comparable to our high 
schools, and students may enter the 
universities of Peru upon successful 
completion of the five year course. 


Senorita Masseur was just as busy as 
any high school librarian is in the 
middle of the last term of school, and 
we both knew that I must make a return 
visit so that we might compare notes. I 
visited Senorita Masseur again in De- 
cember, just before school closed for ~ 
summer vacation, and was greatly im- 
pressed with the program which she 
carries on with the 1300 students. There 
has been a library in the school since 
its foundation in 1928, and Senorita 
Masseur, a chemistry teacher, was as- 
signed the job of school librarian in 
1932. When she told me of this fact she 
apologetically stated, “Of course, in 
your country you would never assign a 
teacher to the library who was not 
properly trained in library techniques, 
and so you cannot imagine how I suffer- 
ed in trying to organize my book 
collection and serve the needs of the 
students.” I hastily explained that such 
things can and do happen in my coun- 
try! In 1942 she took the courses in 
library science which were given under 
the auspices of the National Library. 
Several of our North American librar- 
ians were instructors for that session. As 
a result of this technical training, the 
library is now well organized, being 
classified and cataloged according to 
Dewey, and the girls know how to use 
it! 

Senorita Masseur’s ready replies to 
my questions may serve to give an idea 
of her charming personality and of her 
modern library program. Much of her 
speech is lost in translation, but she 
said such things as, “Oh, yes, we carry 
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on a systematic series of lessons in 
library usage with all classes. You see, 
this is the first school library in the 
experience of the girls, and they must 
learn how to use it.” “Well, I do have 
one paid helper, but I wish she had at 
least some knowledge of a library. The 
student assistants do very well in help- 
ing out at the desk, but I need some 
good clerical help.” (Familiar?) “Oh, 
indeed we celebrate Semana de Libros 
(Book Week), but we can’t hold it in 
November when you do because we are 


too busy with the final examinations 
before summer vacation. We always 


have a Kermesse during the week, and 
I am always chairman of the committee. 
The proceeds are given to the library 
for new books. Too, this is the week 
- when faculty members make their vear- 
ly donations to the library either in 
cash or by donating books which we 
especially need. Do your teachers give 
their donations during Book Week 
too?” (I wondered!) “Yes, I’m in 
charge of textbooks. I don’t mind, but 
I find it entails a great deal of clerical 
work.” “Well, I’m afraid I select most 
of the books. I ask the teachers for sug- 
gestions, but they are always so busy 
that they say for me to just go ahead 
and buy what I think they will want.’ 
(Have you ever heard that before?) 
“Oh, there are no discipline problems. 
The girls are so happy to have books 
to read and time to read them that they 
come in and settle down immediately.” 
“I always stay for the special summer 
session which we have for the girls who 
have failed to pass their examinations. 
If I didn’t, you see, they would have 
no library service, and they are the 
who need my help in order to 
catch up with their work.” 


ones 


As I listened to this fine person with 
her unbounding energy and enthusiasm 
I soon realized why stude ents and teach- 
ers alike were proud of their school 
library. I looked at the beautifully let- 
tered motto over one wall which read 
“El Hombre Pasa, El Libro Queda,” 
and I thought, “How beautiful, but how 
important is man in this matter of 





school libraries.” Senorita Masseur is the 
force behind that beautifully function- 
ing library with its well-selected book 
collection and fine program of activi- 
ties. 


Social activities during the summer 
session were many and varied and were 
always informal. The regular students 
of the San Marcos University Federa- 
tion entertained the gringos at a large 


and gay cocktail party in the Gran 
Hotel Bolivar on the first Saturday 


night. The party in the University Gym- 
nasium with members of the University 
Ballet Society as hosts, offered another 
opportunity to get acquainted with the 
regular students. The Fourth of July 
party at the American Embassy was 
a memorable event. There was the en- 
tertaining evening offered by the Damas 
of the Peruvian North American Cultur- 
al Institute at which time a group of 
Indian dancers introduced us to the 
typical dances and songs of the ancient 
Peruvians. In fact, each week-end 
brought some social event of interest. 


At the close of the session students 
were asked to hand in criticisms of the 
courses and suggestions for the 1949 
session. I had the privilege of working 
on the 1949 summer session bulletin, 
and I know that many of the suggestions 
made by students have been incorporat- 
ed into plans for the coming session. 
All students were in comple te accord 
that the classes, on the whole, were 
excellent; that the professors were out- 


standing; that the “extracurricular” 
activities were thrilling experiences; 


that the cost was very nominal; and that 
the session was an “all time high” in 
their experience. 

The administration of San Marcos 
deserves unlimited praise for the success 
of this first post-war summer session. It 
is truly an ideal way to make the “good 
neighbor policy” something more than 
a phrase. Lucky are the future gringos 
who take advantage of all that San Mar- 
cos has to offer. 





,* The 1949 summer session bulletin may be ob- 


tained from Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York City. 












E. Ben Evans, State President 


Your School Library Association of 
California has continued to further the 
professional interests and standards of 
libraries and librarians in schools of 
the state during the year. 


At the first executive board meeting 
your treasurer reported a balance of 
$284 on hand from the preceding year. 
A budget entailing an estimated income 
of $1,118.80 and estimated expenses of 
$1,115 was adopted by your board, 
leaving an estimated balance of $287 at 
the close of the fiscal year. The largest 
item in the budget is that for the Bul- 
letin with estimated expenses of $875. 
This publication is financed principally 
through advertising and subscriptions 
with each section contributing an addi- 
tional $175. Other activties of your state 
association are financed by the contri- 
bution of 10% of the section member- 
ship dues. The treasurer’s latest report 
indicates that the association in a 
sound financial condition. 


is 


Your board decided that the associa- 
tion should place major emphasis this 
year upon a study of the establishment 
of the position of school library consul- 
tant for the state. This important project 
has been undertaken by your profession- 
al committee under the able chairman- 
ship of Miss Natalie Lapike. A progress 
report approved by members at the 
state meeting recommends that such a 
position be established in the state de- 
partment of education. Upon comple- 
tion, this report will be presented to the 
proper officials and to educators of the 
state as well as members of the associa- 
tion. 


Your state meeting was held in Los 
Angeles on April 2 as a result of the 
decision of the executive board to hold 
it in a metropolitan area for greater 
membership participation, and the at- 





A REPORT TO MEMBERS... 


ao 


tendance was larger than that of 


any 


recent state meeting. The southern sec- 
tion book breakfast took place in the 
morning. Luncheon at the Biltmore 
Hotel with Miss Beatrice Griffith, author 


of American Me, as the speaker opened 


the state meeting. Four discussion 
groups for librarians of the various 


school levels were then held, and the 
general business meeting concluded the 
afternoon. Though the group might 
have felt somewhat rushed in this con- 
densation of the usual two-day confer- 
ence into a one-day session, the major 
purposes of the state meeting were ac- 


complished. 


Your Bulletin under the capable 
editorship of Miss Marjorie Fullwood 
has contributed much to the profession- 
al advancement of the membership. The 
new directory in the March issue is 
providing a helpful aid to all. The 
Bulletin reprint on planning school 
libraries still in demand and is 
available for thirty cents from your 
president. 


Is 


Your publicity, committee under the 
chairmanship of William K. Grainger 
has been active in promoting the in- 
terests of the association and its pro- 
jects. A special committee under the 
leadership of Miss Elizabeth Williams 
has studied the types of membership 
and will present recommendations for 
your action to clarify the present situa- 
tion. 


Your president feels certain that all 
members of the association join him 
in expressing appreciation to the other 
state and section officers and committee 
members and all who have contributed 
to. the association’s activities during the 
year. Such services to the profession 
have added to the fine reputation of the 
School Library Association of Califor- 
nia as an active and respected force for 
the improvement of school library ser- 
vice in our state. 


THE SECTIONS IN ACTION, 


The Northern Section 


Mary 


We look back the events and 
accomplishments of the past few months 
to find that again the School 
Library Association of California has 
demonstrated that the source of its 
erowth and influence is the unification 
of its membership into a strong and 
united whole. 


Lins. President 


over 


once 


It is with satisfaction that we view 
the work accomplished by the various 
committees. They have produced an 
outstanding bibliography of illustrators 
of young children’s books and a fine 
study of the budget problems of the 
high school library. Our Audio-Visuai 
Committee has given us a valuable list- 
ing of Centennial materials as well as a 
fine list of pictures. 

Not only have we worked to provide 
materials of interest for our own mem- 
bers. but we have announced in national 
publications that the excellent biblio- 
graphy of California books prepared by 
our Elementary Committee is now avail- 
able for distribution. The Publicity 
Committee has that superinten- 
dents’ bulletins, magazines, and news- 
papers have carried notices of our con- 
ferences and meetings. 

We have strengthened the bonds al- 
ready existing between ourselves and 
other associations by sending represent- 


seen 


atives to their meetings. We are proud 
to announce that we invited to 
attend the Governor’s Conference 
Rural Life and Education. 

The Book Committee gave us some 
memorable events. Who will not long 
remember Doris Gates’ story of why 
she wrote My Brother Mike: the 
glamour of Jewel Gardiner’s pictures 
and her delightful account of six months 
adventuring in Peru; the vividness with 
which Vivian Breck recreated the Sierra 
Nevada mountains the of 


High Trail 


were 


on 


and story 


1948 - 1949 


As a fitting climax to our year’s 
work came our annual spring meeting, 
held this year in Sacramento, under 
the joint direction of Dorothy McGee 
and Catherine Stalford. Much praise 
goes to them and to their committees 
for the stimulating program they gave 
us. 

Yes, we have had a satisfying year 
because each of us has contributed a 
share to that whole which is the School 
Library Association of California. 


The Southern Section 


Marion Horton, President 


In its thirty-fourth year, the Southern 
Section has emphasized the rewards 
rather than the problems of school 
library work. 

Appreciation of books and the friend- 
ly acquaintance of librarians have been 
the dominant notes of the year. The 
recommendations of reviewers at the 
Book Breakfasts have been reflected in 
the selection of books for our libraries, 
and the opportunity to talk to authors 
at the December meeting has increased 
appreciation of their work. Dr. Falk’s 
talk on current trends in education in 
Germany, Dr. Dobie’s account of a 
Texan’s experiences in England, and the 
reports on UNESCO have stretched our 
mental horizons. The service of younger 
members on the Council and on com- 
mittees has been much appreciated and 
the increased attendance at all of the 
meetings has made us better acquainted. 
Professional aspects of school librarian- 
ship were considered at a lively institute 
session sponsored by the Los Angeles 
County Board of Education. 

During the year the Southern Section 
with the California 
Library Association in recruiting and in 
the February meeting at UCLA. The 
Section co-operated also with the Ameri- 
can Library Association in contribu- 
tions to Top of the News. 


has co-operated 














FLORENCE BAKER 
Technical High School 
Oakland 


Present members of our association 
are looking backward to learn who 
were the founding librarians. They will 
be surprised to learn that even its be- 
ginnings were promoted jointly by 
northern and southern librarians. 

In 1915 San Francisco was the scene 
of the great Panama-Pacific Internation- 
al Exposition and for that reason was 
the mecca of all conventions. Whether 
our association was formed at an N.E.A. 
or an A.L.A. convention our northern 
records do not tell. However most of the 
story is told in Bulletin No. 1 of Decem- 
ber 1915: 

“At a meeting of California School 
Librarians held in Oakland Auditor- 
ium, August 25th, 1915, the California 
School Library Association was formed 
and a constitution adopted. The meet- 
ing was called at the suggestion of 
school librarians who felt that a state 
organization similar to the Los Angeles 
School Library Association would fur- 
ther the interests of school library work 
in California. The following librarians 
were present: Miss Marion L. Horton, 
Fremont High School. Oakland; Miss 
Lucy Lay, Los Angeles High School; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Madison, Oakland High 
School; Miss Ella S. Morgan, Lincoln 
High School, Los Angeles; Miss Marion 
Pryne, Orange High School; Miss Nel- 
lie Scholes, Santa Barbara State Nor- 
mal; Miss Rosemary Stolz, Technical 
High School, Oakland; and Miss Mar- 
jorie Van Deusen, Angeles State 
Normal. 

“The formation of the organization 
was discussed. For unity in essentials 
with possibility of local meetings, the 
state was divided into northern and 
southern sections, each with its execu- 
tive officers, while the president super- 
vises the interests of the whole state 
and edits the Bulletin, which is to keep 
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members informed of library conditions 
and new ideas in school work. 

“The constitution was drawn and 
read and adopted, article by article. 

“The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Ella S. Morgan: Vice- 
President, Miss Marion L. Horton: Sec- 
retary-Treasurer for the South. Miss 
Marjorie Van Deusen: Secretary-Trea- 


surer for the North, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Madison. 
“The secretary-treasurers were in- 


structed to invite all school librarians 
of their sections of California to join 
the association. 

Our standing today in the school 
world is due to the foresight of these 
early members. The most important 
piece of work ever accomplished by the 
Association was the certification of 
school librarians. In May 1917 a bill 
was approved which defined school 
librarians as teachers. “Subject to the 
burdens and entitled to the benefits of 
the public school teacher’s retirement 
fund law,” and making it illegal to em- 
ploy an uncertificated person as librar- 
ian for more than two hours a day in 
any high school of the state. 

Though the preponderance of the 
thirtv-seven members of the newly form- 
ed association were southern 
members, seven were northern librar- 
ians. Those seven formed the nucleus 
from which has grown our very large, 
aclive, and constructive section. Of 
them, Mrs. Elizabeth Madison of Oak- 
land High School and later supervisor 
of school libraries in Oakland, remain- 
ed longest in the northern field, having 
retired in L948: She was the first secre- 
tarv of the northern section. The secre- 
taries promoted general welfare, arrang- 
ed the institute meetings, etc. . . Mrs. 
Gertrude Mathewson of Berkeley High 


School, second secretary, was also very 


section 


active and was followed soon by secre- 
taries Helen Price, Elizabeth Patton, 
and Margaret Girdner. All contributed 
enthusiasm and much hard work. 








At first most activity centered around 
the Bay area because Oakland first, and 
then San Francisco several years later 
installed librarians in senior and junior 
high schools. Sacramento followed 
later. 

As the membership in northern Cali- 
fornia grew, it was found necessary to 
have regional meetings. This made it 
easier for librarians who were farther 
afield to take their problems before the 
officers and council members. There 
were meetings in Sacramento, Santa 
Rosa, Kentfield, Fresno, and Salinas. 


One of the most interesting of the 
committees formed was that called “Ser- 
vice to Small Schools.” Helen Price of 
University High School was permanent 
chairman, and to her went questions 
from teacher-librarians who had had 
little or no library training. 

Later, luncheons were organized at 
which one or more authors spoke. 
Book Breakfasts and Book Brunches 
have been popular and successful. 

Audio-Visual aids have come under 
the care of the librarians in their work 
of enlarging and broadening the curriec- 
ulum. Quite a number of librarians 
are now filling the role of “curriculum 
assistant” in addition to their other 
duties, a recognition of the fact that 
teachers do turn to librarians for aid 
and inspiration in all fields of instruc- 
tion. 

Several members of the Northern 
Section have been elected representa- 
tives to N.E.A. conventions. Some have 
sat on directors’ boards of teachers’ 
organizations. Jessie Boyd, now director 
of school libraries in Oakland, has 
been outstanding in her work in A.L.A. 
Many members, of course, have served 
as committee workers. 

The section has been forward looking 
always and is gratified that its history 
shows continued progressive accom- 
plishments. That the work of school 
librarians is indispensable to schools 
is shown in the creation of more li- 
braries, appointment of more librarians, 
and the organization of city-wide school 
library systems. 


THE STATE MEETING 





School librarians from north and 
south met in Los Angeles on Saturday, 
April 2 for a one day state meeting of 
the School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia. Despite a necessarily crowded 
agenda, the group found new ideas and 
stimulation in the excellent program 
prepared by Mr. E. Ben Evans, state 
president, and his committee. 


Following the Book Breakfast meet- 
ing of the Southern Section, an excel- 
lent progress report by the chairman of 
the State Professional Committee, Miss 
Natalie Lapike, reflected the impressive 
research and labor the committee has 
devoted to its explorations of the ad- 
visability of recommending to the State 
Department of Education the creation 
of the position of state consultant for 
school libraries. The report supported 
the desirability of such a recommenda- 
tion by the association. 


Following the morning meetings. 
luncheon at the Biltmore Hotel was 
made vivid for most of us by the moving 
plea of Miss Beatrice Griffith, author of 
American Me, for the Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in our schools and in our society. 
Dr. Edwin Coman, president of the Calli- 
fornia Library Association, also spoke. 

The panel discussions at the Los 
Angeles Public Library during the after- 
noon séssion were especially helpful. A 
brief resume of highlights follows. 


The elementary school dynamic 
group, led by Miss Jewel Gardiner, Sup- 
ervisor of Elementary School Librar- 
ies, Sacramento, and by Miss Lois Fan- 
nin, Assistant Supervisor of Libraries, 
Long Beach, as co-chairmen, discussed 
the proposed state position of consult- 
ant for school libraries. The group rec- 
ommended that any librarian considered 
for this position, if such an appointment 
is made, be familiar with and exper- 
ienced in the problems of elementary 
school libraries. The remaining ques- 
tions on the agenda resulted in recom- 
mendations that (1) more time be given 
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Hope Potter (Retired) 


Greatly begin! Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime— 


Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 


J. R. Lowell 


While attending an N.E.A. meeting in 
Oakland, August 25, 1915, eight school 
librarians made a “great beginning”. 
the founding of the School Library As- 
sociation of California, now numbering 
over four hundred members. Charter 
members from the south were Lucy Lay. 
Ella S. Morgan, Marjorie Van Deusen, 
Marion Pryne, and Nellie Scholes. 


San Diego was the meeting place for 
the California Teachers Association and 
the Southern Section of S.L.A.C. in 
November, 1915. State Superintendent 
Wood spoke to the handful of school 
librarians. Miss Morgan presided over 
the business meeting following the first 
library institute. Southern membership 
was now twenty. 

Next spring saw the first fruits, the 
granting of five special credentials on 
March 27, 1916 “. . . in library craft. 
technique and use.” In May, 1917 
school librarians were defined as teach- 
ers “. . . subject to the burdens and 
entitled to the benefits of the public 
school .teacher’s retirement fund law.” 
Our first annual meeting in June, 1916 
saw tweny-five librarians wih guests 
gathered informally in the old Los 
Angeles State Normal to discuss such 
topics as “Library Instruction in 
Schools”, “Work of Individual Librar- 
ians,” “Certification of Librarians”, 
“Problems of the Combined Library 
and Study Hall.” Through the years our 
perennial problems! 

The first treasurer’s report showed 
that $14.25 had been spent for print- 
ing, postage, and a record book, leaving 
a balance of $3.75. How the hearts of 
our founders must rejoice at the vindica- 


GREAT BEGINNINGS - THE SOUTHERN SECTION 


tion of their faith and hard work as 
they listen to the treasurer’s report to- 
day telling of all the monies spent for 
speakers, meetings, and the Bulletin, 


with a substantial balance on hand 
each June. 


The association’s first and continuing 
interest was, as it continues to be, pro- 
fessional. From the Credential Com- 
mittee of those days came the Profes- 
sional Committee in 1928. The constant 
efforts of this committee have brought 
us today opportunities for library train- 
ing in the south. Other problems con- 
sidered were a code of ethics, the ap- 
pointment of teachers as librarians, the 
placing of non-certificated employees in 
charge of libraries, evaluation of school 
library services, round table confer- 
ences, institute sessions with the Los 
Angeles County Schools, and the State 
Survey of Secondary School Libraries 


(1934-8). 


In 1930 Marjorie Van Deusen, presi- 
dent, appointed a committee on books. 
At the suggestion of Statie Weber a 
book workshop was started and became 
our Book Breakfasts. For these many 
years in ever increasing numbers south- 
ern section librarians have been gather- 
ing for breakfast, fellowship, and the 
evaluation of books. Meeting regularly 
now at Manning’s Coffee Shop, the Book 
Breakfast has become an institution of 
note where new librarians meet their 
fellow workers and become interested 
and active members of the association. 

Highlights of the association’s work 
are: a recommended booklist published 
by the State Board of Education in 
1922; the first joint meeting with the 
Northern Section in 1927; the appoint- 
ment of four outstanding committees in 
1928; the choice of Marjorie Van Deu- 
sen to preside at the school library sec- 
tion of the A.L.A. convention in Wash- 
ington, D.C. in the same year; distri- 
bution of suggested standards for 
secondary libraries was also made in 
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this year; in 1929 the aim of the year 
was “ to put the school librarian 
in the necessity class and take her out 
of the luxury class; in May that year 
the section voted to publish ‘three 
Bulletins a year at the rate of twenty- 
five cents per issue; in 1930 the section 
assisted A.L.A. in a survey of training 
schools in California, held an institute 
meeting at Town House with two hun- 
dred present, started regular board 
meetings, assisted with plans for the 
meeting of the A.L.A. in Los Angeles, 
made the expense of the Bulletin a part 
of the membership fee; in 1935 the 
association became a member of C.T.A.; 
in 1936 the Bulletin became a state 
project; in 1938 a C.T.A. representative 
was appointed to serve for two years; 
in 1944 two credits were granted for 
the section’s Christmas institute meet- 
ings, and the Bulletin editor became an 
elected officer; and in 1948 an outstand- 
ing recruiting meeting was held at 
Pomona College and Marjorie Van Deu- 
sen became the first A.L.A. Council rep- 
resentative from our group. 

Honorary life memberships have been 
voted to Faith Smith, 1933; Laura 
Grover Smith, 1935; Ella Morgan, 
1936; Hope Potter, 1945; Marjorie Van 
Deusen, 1946; and Winifred Skinner, 
1947. 

This brief history of the Southern 
Section closes with the admonition to 
all librarians that our founders made a 
“great beginning”, aimed high, and 
succeeded. Let us never lose sight of 
those goals. 


The State Meeting 
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to appreciation periods than to refer- 
ence service, (2) that more space, more 
help, and more time be given the librar- 
ian to permit her to coordinate the use 
of audio-visual materials with books, 


and (3) that primary teachers be en- 
couraged to write books for children of 
from four to ten years to make up for 
the present scarcity of easy books. 


ane 





Mrs. Maurine Hardin of Oakland and 
Mrs. Mary Kaplan of Los Angeles acted 
as co-chairmen of the junior high school 
group who devoted their discussion to 
UNESCO. Miss Winifred Chalmers, a 
co-ordinator of the UNESCO program 
in the Los Angeles City Schools, talked 
to the group out of her wide experience, 
supplemented by study and travel in 
the interest of the program. She stressed 


the present objective of UNESCO—edu- 
cation for world-mindedness, together 
with the related need for simple mater- 
ials for use in schools throughout the 
world. She distributed generous amounts 
of mimeographed material, useful both 
to librarians and teachers. Miss Nell 
Wills, librarian of the Starr King Junior 
High School in Los Angeles, described 
the cooperation of all departments in 
her school in teaching the UNESCO 


program. 


The senior high school librarians. 
under the co-chairmanship of Miss 
Mary Lins, High School of Commerce, 
San Francisco, and Miss Daisy Lake, 
Glendale High School, discussed prob- 
lems of magazine storage and binding 
and methods of increasing the reading 
of better books by students and teach- 
ers. The group also recommended that. 
in the event of the state position of 
school library consultant being created. 
an appointment be made on the basis 
of actual library experience, with the 
appointee preferably experienced in 
library service on several levels. 


Mr. Herman Smith, librarian of Pasa- 
dena City College, served as co-chair- 
man with Miss Natalie Lapike of Visalia 
Junior College for the dynamic dis- 
cussion group of junior college librari- 
ans. Mr. Harry Haworth, Supervisor of 
Audio-Visual Service, Pasadena City 
Schools, Mrs. Eleanor Hidden, a student 
at the University of Southern California 
Library School, Mr. Zimmerman and 
Mr. Prescott, architects for the Los 
Angeles Harbor Junior College library 
at Wilmington talked on library prob- 
lems in their fields. 


California Centennials Program 
1948 « 1949 « 1950 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Compiled by the 
Audio-Visual Committee of the Northern Section 


Mary L. Zingheim, Chairman 


I. FLAT PICTURES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


A. California Centennial Commission, Ferry Building, San Francisco 
Attention: George Heinz 
1. Britton and Rey maps, based on Britton and Rey’s lithograph of 1857. 
a. “The first map drawn from the United States Land and Coast 
surveys made during that period.” 
b. Valuable in study of California history in elementary through 
senior high schools. 
c. 14” x 20” in size, vividly colored including “hand-drawn scenes 
of memorable events in California history.” 
Available to schocls in limited quantities. 
2. “Califor nia Centennials” booklet. 


B. California Monthly—University of California Press, Berkeley, California 
1. Abundant California: Her Wildflowers, California Monthly’s folio of 
flowers. 
a. Series of 10 natural color photographs of California wildflowers. 
b. Of use from elementary through senior high schools and junior 
college Informative notes on back of each mount. 
c. 6” x 75” colored plates mounted on white cards 10%” x 14%”. 
d. Price $2.00 
e. Date produced 1939 


C. Hi Worth Pictures, 1499 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 4, California 


1. Photographs with notes on California Missions 
a. 40 photographs 
b. Of value to students of all ages in art and social studies classes 


c. unmounted price mounted __.. Price’. 
8 x 10 28.00 8 x 10 40.00 
ll x 14 56.00 Itx 14 §=,|_—s_— 76,00 


D. Norman H. Kamps, P. O. Box 82, Pasadena, California 
1. With an American Artist in Mexico and Early California 

a. 12 plates with notes. 

b. Of value to students of all ages in art and social science classes, 
and of special value in connection with the Centennial observ- 
ances. 

e IP x ie. 

d. Available in black and white, $5.00 

e. Available in color, $12.00 


E. Latin American Village 


121 Monterey Avenue, P. O. Box 231, El Monte, California 
1. Missions of California—pictures 
a. 31 color pictures 
b. Art and Social studies 
ec. 10 x 13 mounted o nart board 
d. Price $54.75 
2. Old California-——1769-1848 
a. 20 color pictures 
b. 10 x 13 art board 
c. $42.75 
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F. Jo Mora, Carmel, California 


1. The Monterey Peninsula. 
a. Map in full colors, animated with figures. 


G. University of California Press, Extension Division, Berkeley, California 


1. Pictorial History of California, compiled by Owen C. Coy, 
director of California State Historical Association. 
a. 261 black and white pictures with notes, constituting a fairly 
complete history of California. 
b. Of use from junior high school through junior college. 
c. Size 88” x 11” 
d. $5.00 


II. SLIDES 


A. Keystone Slide Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania 

1. Frontier Railroads 
a. 15 slides bl. and wh. 3% x 4’ 
b. Price $10.50 

2. Far Western Frontier Life 
a. 15 slides bl. and wh. 3% x 4’ 
b. Price $15.15 

3. Outline Slide Maps 3% x 4” 
a. California and United States 
b. Price $2.30 each 

4. Frontiers West of the Rockies 
a. 25 slides bl. and wh. 3% x 4” 
b. Price $15.15 


B. Kime Kolor Pictures, 1823 Morada Place, Altadena, California 


1. California Missions 2 X 2 Kodachrome 
a. San Juan Capistrano (12 slides) 
Santa Barbara (6 slides) 
San Gabriel (6 slides) 
San Luis Rey Mission (6 slides) 
Pala & San Diego Mission (6 slides) 
b. Price 50 cents each. 
2. Ghost Town (Buena Park) 6 slides) 
a. 50 cents per slide 


C. Long Filmslide Service, 944 Regal Road, Berkeley 8, California 
1. Missions of California 2 x 2 Kodachrome slides (color) 
a. Ac. 130 San Fernando Mission 
Ac. 177 San Francisco Mission 
Ac. 135 San Juan Capistrano 
Ac. 35 San Miguel Mission 
Ac. 33 Santa Barbara Mission 
Wesco C 4 Mission Carmel 
oi C327 San Juan Capistrano 
C60 Mission Santa Barbara 
i C61 Monterey 
2. Map slide of California 2 x 2 Kodachrome 
a. Price 60 cents 
3. Miscellaneous Kodachrome 2 x 2 
a. Wesco C 70 Donner Lake 
Bay Bridge 
Truckee River 
Lake Tahoe 
Golden Gate Bridge 
Chinatown, San Francisco 
Columbia Ghost Town 
Sutters Mill Site 
San Francisco 
Treasure Island 
San Francisco Cable Car 
b. Price 50 cents per slide 


” 
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D. Munday & Collins, 39 Edgewood Road, Redwood City, California 


1. Placer Mining for Gold 
a. Set of 12, 2 x 2 Kodachrome Slides (color) 
b. Price $7.70 

2. Gold Dredging 
a. Set of 12, 2 x 2” Kodachrome Slides (color) 
b. Price $7.70 


E. Projection Slide Company, 538 South 7th Street, San Jose 12, California 


F. Radex Stereo Company, 111 N. La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles 36, California 


1. West View Kodachrome 2 x 2 color slides 
a. 102—Mission San Jose de Guadalupe 
142—Sutters Fort—Sacramento 
147—Santa Ynez Mission 
152—Panning for Gold, Oregon 
157—Donner Lake and Pass 
217—Santa Clara Mission 
219—Mission Tower, Santa Clara 
254—Mission San Juan Capistrano 
255—Serra Museum, San Diego 
270—Old Ore Wagons, Calico, California 
271—Calico, California as it is today 
b. Price 50 cents per slide 
12 for $5.00 
25 for $10.00 























Ii. FILMSTRIPS 


A. Filmfox Productions, 995 A First Avenue, New York 22, New York 


1. California and the Southwest. 
a. This strip tells of the colonization of California and depicts the 
explorations of Coronado. 
b. Price $5.00. 


B. Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


1. Historic California 
a. 47 frames with script guide 
b. Tells of the early exploration of California and its settlement, 


the gold rush, and the link with the East by means of the stage 
coach. 


ec. Price $2.00 
2. Death Valley National Park 
a. Price $3.00 
3. Los Angeles 
a. Price $3.00 
4. San Francisco 
a. Price $3.00 


C. Stillfilm Incorporated, 8443 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood 46, California 
1. California Missions 
a. Price $2.00 




























1V. FILMS 


A. Allen & Allen Productions, 3947 W. 59th Place, Los Angeles 43, California 
1. Death Valley (13 min. sd. $34, available in a longer version 27 min. 
$90) Junior high, senior high, adult. 

Relates the history cf Death Valley from its discovery in 1849 
and then shows it as it is today, with dry river beds, mirages, sand 
storms, strange plant growth. Life habits of the desert tortoise are 
pictured together with those of horn lizards and odd fish found in 
brackish pools. Tracks of the three-toed dinosaur, laid down fifteen 
million years ago, are shown here with many other weird subjects 

found in this mysterious region and never before photographed. 
Some unusual shots of desert life. 
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B. All-Scope Pictures, Inc., 1209 Taft Bldg., 1680 N. Vine St., Hollywood,, Calif. 


1. Fortnue in Two Old Trunks 1947 (2 min. sd. color - loan) 


Produced under the sponsorship of the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers Association. 


History o fthe prune industry in California, showing how Louis 
Pellier brought from France the original prune scions from which 
eventually grew the vast prune acreage now a part of the agricul- 
tural economy of the state of California. Shows how prunes are 
harvested, processed, and packed for market. 


C. Arthur Barr Productions, 6211 Arroyo Glen, Los Angeles, California 


1. Mission Life (15 min. si. sd. $50-$60 — color $97.50 - $112.50) 
Junior high, senior high, college, guide. 
Activities of Indians and early Spanish settlers are shown in 


picture. These tasks were supervised by the padres who established 
the missions in Spanish California. 


2. Placer Mining (10 min. 16 mm. Sd. color $75.00) 

The process of obtaining sudden wealth by the ’49ers is pictured 
here. As 100,000 Americans migrated westward they brought with 
them several different ways to obtain the gold from the gravel. The 
Gold Pan, Cradle, Long Tom, and Sluice Box methods are all demon- 
strated by the miners. (Rental—$1.50 from U.C.) 

Narration brings out the importance of placer mining in California’s 
history. Other methods shown and explained. 
3. Pony Express (11 min. 16 mm. sd. 1942) 

A story of how the letters of 1860 were dispatched, across the 

western frontier by horse relays and couriers. 
4. Rancho Life (22 min. sd., color (California) $1.50) 
Pictures the history of and life on a typical ranch in California. 


. California Centennials Commission, Ferry Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
1. California’s Golden Beginning (20 min. Sd. Color) 
(all levels) 
Relives the drama of the discovery of gold—the simple accident of 
Marshal’s finding the precious metal, followed at first by doubt, 


suppressed excitement, and shortly, wild enthusiasm, which con- 
tinued unabated. 


. Coronet Instructional Films 


65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
1. Rivers of the Pacific slope 1947 (11 min. sd. $45 color, $90) 
Elementary, junior high, senior high, adult guide. 

Story of the Columbia, Sacramento and San Joaquin, and Colorado 
river systems. These rivers function as avenues of commerce, logging 
and fish spawning and the dams built across them serve navigation, 
furnish electric power and water to the surrounding countryside. 


. Carl W. Dudley Productions, 9724 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


7. California (This land of ours) 1946 (10 min. Sd. color) Elementary 
junior high, senior high, college, adult. 
Overall view of the “Golden State,” its scenic wonders, agricultural 
areas and outstanding industries. Film has unity and the photography 
isoutstanding. Color reproduction is good. 


. Paul Hoefler Productions, 61214 S. Ridgely Drive, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


1. Death Valley Nationa) Monument (12 minutes Sd. color 16 mm) 
Elementary, Junior High 


Historical background and development of Death Valley. 


. Ideal Pictures Corporation, 2408 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 5, California 


1. Ghost of the Golden West (10 min. Sd.) Elementary-Senior High 
The now deserted boom town of the gold rush days. Rental $1.65 


aN 


I. P. G. & E., Apply local office. 


1. Along the Trail of the Padres (Sd. color, 45 min.) 

A travelogue of Monterey and San Benito counties, of the cities of 
Salinas, Carmel, Monterey; of the region where the first capital of 
California was established in the days of the Dons; where Padre 
Junipero Serra, founder of the missions of California, lived and 
labored. Modern agriculture and industry have made this one of the 
richly productive sections of California. 

2. Sutter’s Empire (Sd. color, 30 min.) Upper Elementary - Senior High 

The Valley of the Sacramento, where a century ago Captain John 
A. Sutter reigned over a primitive empire; where Marshall discovered 
gold on the American River, where highly developed agriculture 
and diverse industries make this one of the most productive regions 
of California. The camera takes the spectator on a wonderland 
journey—visits to historic spots, tours through the winding canyons 
and lakes of the Sierra, views of the harvesting of crops, etc. 


J. R. K. O. Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, New York 


1. California Boomtown (16 min., Sd. (This is America) 
A pictorial record of the City of Los Angeles which presents many 
problems of city life peculiar to this area of southern California. 


K. Santa Fe, Apply local office. 


1. Along the Santa Fe Trail (Sd. 15 min.) 

Elementary - Jr. High - Loan on request 
After an historical prologue come travel scenes of New Mexico, 
views of Grand Canyon, to Los Angeles through the San Joaquin 

Valley to Oakland then to San Francisco. 


L. Stockton Chamber of Commerce. 


1. “Ghost Town” (Si. color, 10 min.) Rental 50 cents from U. C. 
A colorful presentation of the romantic “Mother Lode” country. 
Our trip takes us through the many ghost towns and historical points 
of interest between Mariposa on the south and Placerville on the 


north. Our travels end with the fall of dusk; protecting the relics 
of the days of °49. 


- RECORDS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


S. Buchanan & Company, Inc., 427 W. 5th Street, Los Angeles, California 
1. Titles 
a. Joaquin Murietta 
b. Rancho San Francisquito 
ec. San Francisco 
d. San Pedro - Palos Verdes 
e. San Rafael 


B. Decca, Local Dealers 


1. Album “Songs of Old California” 
a. Price $3.93 per album 


C. Radio Transcription Company of America, Ltd., Hollywood, California 
1. The Frontier Fighters 
a. No. 9 The Donner. Party travels from Illinois on their memorable 
journey to California. 
15 The California Gold Rush is the story of the heroism and 
cowardice that moved together in the stirring days of ’49. 
20 a Starr King brings California into the Union as a 
tate. 
33 Wells Fargo organizes men to protect the shipment of 
California gold to the East. 
37. Eliza Ann Brooks, heroic pioneer of the 1849 Gold Rush, 
joins her family in California. 
b. 16 inch records at 33 1/3 r.p.m. 
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VI. MISCELLANEOUS AIDS—Field Trip to 


A. Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust Company 
Market at Montgomery, San Francisco 20, California 


1. Half an Hour in Eldorado, a trip through the Wells Fargo Bank 
historical collection of the Old West. 

Booklet, 4” x 9”, 32 pages, 84 black and white illustrations. Valuable 
in study of western history, 1848-1869, particularly of California. 
Of interest to students in junior and senior high schools. Produced 
for California. Serves as an introduction and guide for students 
planning to see the collection at Wells Fargo Bank—No charge, 
available in limited quantities. 


B. San Francisco Chronicle, Monday, October 18, 1949 


1. This Centennial Edition is excellent for many authentic accounts and 
pictures for the gold rush days. 


C. Exhibit Bells 


1. California Bell Co., Alhambra, California 


a. El] Camino Sign Post Bells about 9 inches high—price $2.50 per 
bell. 


D. Handbook 


1. Sacramento Unified School District, Sacramento, California 
. “Centennial Handbook—1848-1950 in Placer County and California” 
price—$1.00 per copy 
2. Placer County Schools — Courthouse, Auburn, California 
a. “Centennial Handbook—7848-1950 in Placer County and California 
No price quoted. 


E. Song Collections 


1. Carl Fisher, Inc., 306 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
a. Songs of the Gold Miners by Sterling Sherwin & Louis Katzman 
$1.00 per copy. 





THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


The editor wishes to take this last opportunity to say publicly what she has 
often said in her heart. privately. Thank heaven for the many people who have 
given so unstintingly of their time and energy and mental resources to make the 
Bulletin of 1948-1949 possible. To those of you who have not had the problem 
of meeting a Bulletin deadline, io those of you who have met it gallantly in the 
past, and to those of you who will meet the problem in the immediate future, | 
wish to bear witness that there is nothing like a good committee to help one hold 
one’s chin high. And so I wish to say “Thank you” to all those who have served 
as committee members this year, but most particularly do ; wish to say it to these 
three—Clara Josselyn, subscription editor; Alice Marie Garrison, business man- 
ager; and Barton Knowles, associate editor. 

And to those contributors who have given us freely the very “penetrable 
stuff” out of which came the Bulletin, may | say the heartfelt thanks I should 
have said more explicitly and personally in the letters I did not write you al- 
though it has lingered in my mind that I really would get around to it one day. 

To next year’s Bulletin staff go our cordial good will and our wishes for 
four good fat issues, replete with solid advertising, ideas, techniques, and vision. 
Ave atque vale. 

Marjorie T. FULLWoop 


awe. 


Sara M. KRENTZMAN 


Consultant in Library Service, 


Florida State Department of Education 


Florida’s schools are improving, and 
school libraries in the state are contrib- 
uting to that improvement. When the 
Florida Citizens Committee on Educa- 
tion reported on the needs for Florida 
schools in 1947, improved library ser- 
vice was listed as an essential. At that 
time, the barriers to effective library 
service, and thus to good teaching- 
learning situations, were recognized as: 
(1) lack of qualified personnel; (2) 
lack of funds to provide library leader- 
ship in all the schools—white and 
Negro, elementary and secondary: (3) 
lack of space in school buildings for 
adequate library quarters; (4) lack of 
adequate, continuing appropriations to 
provide necessary instructional mater- 
ials: (5) lack of understanding on the 
part of teachers and administrators as 
to the selection and use of library 
materials. The present state program is 
using many approaches to removing 
these barriers. 

While a large percentage of school 
librarians in Florida is not profession- 
ally qualified, this group is rapidly de- 
creasing. Extension courses offered 
throughout the state by Florida State 
University’s School of Library Training 
and Service, increased salaries for in- 
creased training, and county-wide work- 
shops and conferences are encouraging 
school personnel to improve their libra- 
ry training. This is as true of teachers 
and administrators as of librarians. 
Summer schools the past two years have 
had large enrollments of librarians-in- 
service who are raising their profession- 
al status. 

The school librarians and the chil- 
dren’s librarians in public libraries 
cooperate in an active statewide organi- 
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LIBRARY SERVICE IN FLORIDA SCHOOLS 


zation which is affiliated with both the 
Florida Education Association and the 
Florida Library Association. This group 
meets twice each year, in connection 
with both of its parent organizations. It 
works for improved state legislation, 
opportunities for school librarians to 
learn new and better ways to help boys 
and girls, and for recruitment of librar- 
ians for children and young people. At 
the moment, the Association is planning 
to develop a statewide organization of 
student library assistants, with a state- 
wide meeting of delegates. This has 
been prompted by the need of recruiting 
capable young people in the profession. 


Since 1943 the State Department of 
Education has provided the services of 
a Consultant in Library Service, to give 
direction to the state program and to 
work with school people in the field. 
The Consultant works with the total 
educational program, contributing 
whenever possible to workshops, bul- 
letin production groups, conferences, 
and to county or city school planning. 
In the past two years, she has assisted 
in developing bulletins called “The 
Audio-Visual Way”, “Recommended 
Library Books for Florida Schools”, 
and “Experiencing the Language Arts”. 
This summer, she will serve as consul- 
tant for the group working on a revision 
of state school standards. Perhaps her 
most effective work has been done in 
cooperating with the state supervisory 
program, in leadership training confer- 
ences and in local curriculum planning. 

It is difficult to identify any one pro- 
blem as the most pressing one for 
Florida school libraries. The five pro- 
blems recognized by the Citizens Com- 
mittee and reported in the beginning of 
this article are still crucial, but progress 
is being made continuously in all these 
areas. Perhaps the most significant con- 
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WHEN THE BOOK TRUCK GOES TO THE 
SCHOOLS IN VENTURA COUNTY... 


ELIZABETH TOPPING 


Ventura County Library 


In writing of library work in Ventura 
County I think that the most important 
points to bear in mind are the character 
of the people who live here and their 
intellectual needs. To begin with the 
people, in early days Ventura County 
was Spanish and Chumash speaking 
only and inhabited by Spaniards, Mexi- 
cans, and Indians. This fact gives a 
good deal of color to local history and 
to the place names as well as to the 
population of the county. Up to a few 
years ago, the greater part of the agri- 
cultural work on the larger ranches was 
done by Spanish-speaking people. To- 
day, much of it is still done by them, 
but people from Arkansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and nearby states are also 
working among the lemons and oranges 
and other crops. The owners of the 
ranches are for the most part of either 
American or English or Spanish decent. 
Scattered among the American and 
Spanish-speaking people are a number 
of Basques, some Portuguese, some 
Italians, some Germans, some Japanese. 
a very few Chinese, and some people 
from the Scandinavian countries. Be- 
sides these, as in any American county. 
there are men and women from every 
country of the world, but the most 
marked are the Mexicans, the Ameri- 
cans, the Basques, the Italians, and the 
Portuguese. Since the war, there has 
been a great influx of population which 
has changed the older distribution. 

On first glance the principal occupa- 
tion of the county might seem to be 
agriculture, but it is an actual fact that 
the Navy has the largest payroll in the 
county. Another industry which is not 





agricultural and which has a large pay- 
roll is oil. Recently, deep-sea fishing, 


canneries, and some manufacturing 
have added to the industries. But I 


would not have you think from what I 
am saying that Ventura County is not a 
great agricultural county, but I think it 
is a mistake to regard it as wholly so. 


Topographically, the county consists 
of valleys with mountain ranges be- 
tween. In the agricultural field with 
exception of apples, small varied crops, 
and stock-raising, most of the crops and 
horticultural products are raised on the 
lower levels. The mountains that rise 
east of the coastline and on the sides of 
the vallevs are very rugged and wild. 
In these mountains in the Cuyama Val- 
ley, oil has been discovered recently. 
This discovery extends from Ventura 
County into Santa Barbara County. 


All of this has a great deal of bearing 
upon the distribution of books and the 
kind of reading that is done. In the val- 
leys the ranches are more like suburban 
homes than is what we usually associate 
with the word “ranch”. These ranches 
have laundry service, their milk is de- 
livered and they enjoy many of the 
privileges of people in the outskirts of 
the large cities. The owners, having 
ample time and transportation are able 
to get books from our headquarters 
library or from any branch but the 
workers on the ranches often have 
only one automobile used by the man 
of the family. The children go to school 
and back again in school buses so there 
is not very much opportunity for them 
to browse in the local libraries of the 
town. So, we have gradually built up 
a distribution of books through our 
book trucks. We send the book trucks to 
all the schools in the county that belong 


to the county library if they have no 
contact with a city or town library or 
school library and even to some who do. 
In this way, we are able to get books to 
the children. It seems from our exper- 
ience that we can give better service 
from a book truck then we can from a 
school library over which no special 
person has charge. In the school librar- 
ies, elementary and high school. where 
there is a professional or clerical assis- 
familiar with the handling of 


books, we do not need the book truck. In 


tant, 


five places in our county we are able 
to serve the school through the school 
library. In all of these places there is 


a competent person; some have had 


professional training; others we have 
trained. In two places, the branch libra- 
ry assistant of the local branch library 
also has charge of the school library. 
This works out very well because the 
branch library assistant gets acquainted 
with the children and they in turn with 


her, and in the summer time, they seek 
out the branch library. In two of our 
schools that are very close to the library 
we have weekly schedules for the classes 
te visit the branch library and get what 
books they want. In both these cases we 
do not have the book truck visit the 
schools except to deliver books or pick 
them up. We have excellent cooperation 
with the teachers. The only objection is 
that so many children almost scare the 
older people out. But the schools are 
not our only book truck stops. We make 
regular trips to the more remote and 
sparsely settled parts of our county with 
the book truck. Once a month we go 
around the Ridge Route to the Lock- 
wood Valley, and once a month we go 
to the Cuyama Valley over the Mari- 
copa Road. We stop on these mountain 
trips at ranches and one school house. 
The ranches are not the same sort of 
agricultural unit that the ranches are 
in the Santa Clara Valley and the low- 
lands of Ventura County. These often 


raise apples, cattle, and other diversi- 
fied products and employ few or no 
workers. Some of our most intelligent 
readers are in the mountains. We do 
aot know why that is, whether because 
they are more isolated, they have more 
time to read or whether they are really 
interested in books that demand more 
mental effort than some of our other 
readers want to give. Probably it is a 
mixture of both. 

We have had some very interesting 
experiences in the agricultural labor 
camps. We send our book trucks there 
after working hours. We try to send 
Spanish magazines and books, as well 
as those in English. The people in these 
camps are always very appreciative of 
the service they receive. Of course, the 
population changes and it is never quite 
the same from month to month. 

After we had established this service 
in trucks, school libraries and branch 
libraries throughout the county we have 
had some gratifying reactions. People 
come back to us and tell us that they 
would have been totally without any 
intellectual interests from the outside 
if it had not been for our book service. 
As a man once said, “The only outside 
people we ever see here are the coroner 
and the librarian.” We know of young 
people who have built homes from the 
information they have gained from our 
books on house-building, of men who 
learned their trade of pipe-fitting dur- 
ing World War II through references to 
our books, of girls who have learned to 
sew and to cook, but these are not the 
reactions that give us the greatest joy. I 
think the most complete satisfaction 
comes from a reader who says he had 
his introduction to the enjoyment of 
poetry through our shelves or an ac- 
quaintance with philosophy or an un- 
derstanding of what it means to write or 
is guided in the choice of his occupa- 
tion, or has found religious consolation 
from the books on our shelves. 








We do some very interesting inter- 
library loan work and reference work 
with our book truck people and with 
our branches. We have had quite a num- 
ber of technical and scholarly questions 
asked which have necessitated the ever 
ready service of the State Library and 
the kindly offices of the University Li- 
brary not only in this state but also in 
others. We use the Library of Congress 
from time to time. We have had photo- 
stats made of technical publishings out 
of print. We have a special engineering 
which has 


had an exceedingly active use during 


library in Ventura City 


the last two vears because of the water 
question. 


One of the by-products of the truck 
service is the exchange of ideas between 
branch library assistants, teachers, and 
school libraries with the professional 
assistant on the truck when books are 
collected or delivered en route. 


I am going to conclude with one of 
the letters we have received from one of 


our ranches. This three-year-old letter 
unsolicited expresses the thought of the 
letters we receive. 


“Every Friday after the Book Truck 
stops here at the ranch I come back 
to the house with an arm load of books 
and the resolution to write to you to 
express the appreciation of the entire 
ranch for this wonderful library service, 
but the weeks have slipped by so quickly 
since my return from service that this 
letter is long overdue. 


“To be able to read of new books in 
the newspapers and a few weeks later 
having them brought right to our door 
with an all embracing selection of fic- 
tional as well as timely non-fictional 
works, leaves nothing to be desired in 
library service. 

“All of us here on the ranch appre- 
ciate this service so much as without it 
our reading material would be scant 


indeed. And, too, your traveling librar- 
ians are so pleasant and helpful in pick- 
ing out material as well as in finding 
our requests in your main library for us 
that we look forward to 10:30 Friday 
as one of the week’s high spots. 

“Our appreciation again for many 
hours of pleasant, informative and en- 
lightening reading provided by the Ven- 
tura County Free Library Book Truck.” 


Library Service In Florida 
Schools 


Continued from page 23 
the field 


make today is to demonstrate in a posi- 


tribution librarians in can 
tive way the value of a good library in 
a school. This would help in bringing 
better administrative support and in 
encouraging capable young people to 
enter the profession. No state program 
successful without local 
demonstrations of its value. Doubtless 


can be very 


this is true in California as well as in 


Florida! 


Children’s Books For The 
Centennial 


A centennial guide for children’s 
librarians, prepared by the Publicity 
Committee of the Boys and Girls Section 
of the California Library Association, 
appeared in the September. 1948 issue 
of the C. L. A. Bulletin. This excellent 
annotated booklist, with first purchase 
titles starred, may be reproduced by 
libraries if credit is given the committee 
whose work was done under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Lorna Kugler of the 
Long Beach Public Library. Another 
California Booklist, prepared by the 
Northern Section, is mentioned in the 
report on the section on page 12. 
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Don MEapows 
Polytechnic High School 
Long Beach 


A hundred years ago men scrambled 
for California gold. Today the quest is 
still on, though the pay-dirt and nuggets 
have taken a different form. The Mother 
Lode still lies west of the Sierra, but 
the diggings are more scattered. Any 
town or village may yield a Big Bon- 
anza or a little show of color that brings 
delight to the miner’s heart. The new 
gold rush is for books, maps, letters, 
broadsides, pictures,-songs, and stories 
that re-create and record the pageantry 


of the Golden State. 


Bibliomania, like the gold fever, is an 
insidious malady. Any one of its many 
strains can be picked up quite uncon- 
sciously. When the imagination goes 
several degrees above normal, resistance 
breaks down, and the virus of book-col- 
lecting gets into the system. Symptoms 
develop slowly, but, once the disease is 
discovered, the patient accepts his fate 
with happy fortitude. I have a bad case 
of Californiana. 


[ picked up the bug more than forty 
years ago. In the summer of 1906, when 
I was hardly taller than a table, I visited 
Mission San Juan Capistrano with my 
parents. The surrounding hills were dry 
and yellow, the town was in the last 
stages of decay, and the mission was 
completely abandoned. Pigeons and 
swallows hovered around the old stone 
church, and weeds grew in the patio. 
The melting adobe walls had a strange 
fascination. I wanted to know all about 
them, but no one could answer more 
than a few of my questions. 


Home again, I went to the village 
library in quest of information. Nothing 
was available except seven fat volumes 
of California history written by Hubert 


A MODERN FORTY-NINER... 


Howe Bancroft. Reluctantly I took the 
first volume to the charging desk. Librar- 
ians always know what people ought 
to read. Brusquely the custodian told 
me I was too voung to understand the 
book. I was deeply insulted. It was not 
long however until I discovered that 
the librarian was right. Bancroft was 
pretty heavy reading. Weeks later my 
curiosity was partially satisfied when I 
found George Wharton James’ /n and 


Out of the Old Missions of California. 


It was a long time before I bought a 
book. In the Navy during World War 
One I had lots of time to read but 
nothing to peruse. One day while on a 
liberty pass I found Dana’s Two Years 
Before the Mast and Richman’s Califor- 
nia Under Spain and Mexico. 1 was 
happy for a couple of weeks, and on the 
next escape from confinement I added 
North’s Camp and Camino in Lower 
California and Colton’s Three Years in 
California. The symptoms of biblio- 
mania were beginning to appear. I 
owned ten volumes when the war was 
over. 


Then, as a college student with limit- 
ed capital, I discovered the joy of pros- 
pecting. Once on my way home from 
class I wandered down a side street and 
passed a second-hand furniture store. 
Back in a corner, behind old beds and 
chairs, was a case of books. I climbed 
over the barriers and had a look. A- 
mong ragged copies of Horatio Alger, 
school texts, and religious writings were 
five big tomes that had gone through a 
fire. The blackened volumes were name- 
less and most of them were minus 
covers, but inside the pages were clean 
and white. My heart beat faster when I 
saw the chapter headings. Hubert Howe 
Bancroft and his History of California 
had crossed my trail again. For fifty 
cents I carried away my first Big Bon- 
anza. Today, bound in blue buckram 
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they duplicate five of the thirty-nine 
leather covered volumes of Bancroft’s 
complete works which crowd my library 
shelves. 

Years of placering have filled my 
shelves with the gold of California. The 
best strikes have been made by panning 
in undeveloped areas. Once in the base- 
ment of an old theatre I found a large 
yellow map of the world, dated 1719, 
which showed California as an island. 
Once a sweet old lady gave me the trash 
that had accumulated in her barn for 


forty years. The tailings were rich in 


letters, time-tables, newspaperk, pic- 


tures, pamphlets, and magazines dating 
back to the land boom in 1888. Once a 
hunch made me stop at a forbidding 
junk yard, and there in a keg of rusty 
nails | found an autographed presenta- 
tion copy of James’ Heroes of California 
In an abandoned cabin on the Mojave 


desert I picked up the Life of Col. John 
Charles Fremont. A trash can in Orange 
County produced Willard’s History of 
Los Angeles and a Mother Lode village 
gave me a miner’s account book kept 
in 1852. In the dust of used furniture 
stores I have uncovered many nuggets. 
Goodwill and Salvation Army depots 
have been rich in pay-dirt. Then, when 
the open road has been closed by time 
and circumstances, | have worked the 
established mines of catalogues and 
bookshops to find the missing links in 
a golden chain. The quest is still on. 
Discoveries are frequent enough to keep 
the spirits high. 

Collecting Californiana has been, and 
is a great ‘adventure. My study walls 
glow like ne wly minted coin, with the 
loot of the Golden State spread around 
the walls. Each volume pays a double 
dividend. Each book brings back the 
moment of ecstacy that came with its 
discovery, and the title sheds a light 
on some facet of the West. A ‘roving 
glance along the shelves conjures up the 
history and romance of California. The 


books are un-orthodox in their arrange- 


ment. I married a librarian, but the 
Dewey decimal system was not con- 
tagious. My books have been drawn 


together like episodes in the sweeping 
pageant that took place between the 
sierra and the sea. 

First the stage is set with background 
West and 


especially that long peninsula of lower 


material; books about the 


California where local history began. 
Events south of the border are told 
in foreign words by Kino, Salvatierra, 
Clavijero, and _ Iro- 
goyen, though they are all brought into 
English by ‘Arthur W albridge North in 
The Mother of California. 


The pageant opens with a prologue of 
general histories. Bancroft and Hittell 
play heavy leads supported by Chap- 
man, Caughey, and Cleland. The best 
presentation is given by Robert Glass 
Cleland in a double roll: From Wilder- 
ness to Empire, 1542-1900, and Cali- 
fornia in Our Time, 1900-1940. 


The first episode begins on a dimly 
lighted stage. The manners and customs 
of the California aborigines come out 
of the pages of technical reports on 
archeology and ethnology. The _ best 
performer is Kroeber’s Handbook of the 
labia of California. 


Episode Two is short. It tells about 
the discovery of California. The jour- 
nals of Cabrillo and Viscaino are trans- 
lated by Dr. Herbert Eugene Bolton in 
Spanish Exploration in the Southwest. 

Episode Three covers the years of the 
missions, from 1769 to 1821. The ac- 
counts of Portola and Costanso record 
the hardships and tribulations of the 
first overland journey hrough Cali- 
fornia. Palou’s New California, trans- 
lated by Bolton, is the story of Junipero 
Serra and the beginnings of civilization. 
Anza’s California Expeditions portrays 
the first colonial migration from the 
east. Father Engelhardt of Santa Bar- 
bara weaves the story of the padres in 
Missions and Missionaries of California, 


Baegert, Venegas, 


Pies 


and then follows with individual ac- 
counts of each mission establishment. 
George Wharton James’ /n and Out of 
the Old Missions will always be a fav- 
orite actor, though he has an under- 
study in Mrs. Fremont Older’s Cali- 
fornia Missions and Their Romances. 


The Days of the Ranchos, from 1821 
to 1846, is an epoch poor in history but 
rich in action and romance. There are 
books about fiestas, 
dances, haciendas, rodeos, love affairs, 
mountain men, barter, and Yankee in- 
trigue that keep the pageant colorful. 
Rancho life was composed of petty mat- 
ters out of which the full flavor of living 
was derived. No one book lights up the 
setting, though two, from different an- 
eles, throw a rosy glow of understanding 
on the scene. They are Cleland’s The 
Cattle on a Thousand Hills, and Nelly 
van der Grift Sanchez’ Spanish Arcadia. 

Conquest and tragedy fill Episode 
Five. The years *46 to "48 were filled 
with unexpected incidents and pathetic 
changes. California became American. 
The tale unfolds in the reports of Fre- 
mont, Cook, Emory, and a host of others 
who came as soldiers or politicians to 
subdue a peaceful enemy. The seeds of 
the Centennial were planted. No one 


book has been written to tell the whole 
storv. 


The Gold Rush and the days that 
followed make up a chaotic episode. 
The flake gold and nuggets that the 


costumes, songs, 
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times produced seem almost inexhaust- 
able. There are letters, diaries, stories, 
maps, newspapers, pictures, books, and 
minutiae which are abundant but elusive. 
The scene begins with a mighty wave 
of emigrants who found wealth or pov- 
erty. When the tide recedes a spindrift 
of Yankee culture is left on the ways 
of Old Mexico. Radical changes take 
place. Big business begins to weave a 
pattern, and the episode ends with the 
sound of railroad trains puffing across 
the mountains. 


The final episode in the California 
and dis- 


illusion. New argonauts pour into the 


pageant is one of inflation 


country with the coming of the rails. 
They seek sunshine, land, and oppor- 
tunity. Happily they let the missions 
fall into ruins, they push aside the 
words and customs of Castile, and jubi- 
lantly they carve up the Mexican land 
grants. Washoe silver creates million- 
aires, and real estate is a source of easy 
money. California is the land of golden 
opportunity. Everyone gets drunk on 
new wine. Then, without warning, the 
bubble bursts.Ralston’s Ring, by Lyman 
and Dumke’s The Boom in Southern 
California in 1888 give an outline of 
the tragedy. Van Dyke’s Millionaires 
for a Day adds humorous details. 


When the pageant ends the spectators 
hang around the playhouse to interpret, 
criticise, and enlarge upon the theme 


of California. They are the books of 
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biography, travel, description, eco- 
nomics, and local history. Then, like 
the reviews that follow a big produc- 
tion, are the works of fiction which try 
to re-capture the essence of the past. 

That is the plan I see when I browse 
among my books. There are no numbers 
or decimal points to confuse the imagina- 
tion. With a knowledge of California 
history I can find any book I want. And 
each volume is surrounded by congenial 
associates. There is always the invitation 
to add to the company. 

[ am not a Folger, a Morgan, nor a 
Huntington, but none of them got more 
satisfaction out of buying a First Folio 
than I did by acquiring a first edition 
of Ramona for fifteen cents. 1 know 
that more happiness lies ahead. There is 
still California gold to be placered by 
the modern 49’er. Only a modest grub- 
stake and inclination are needed to fol- 
low the trail that leads toward the El 
Dorado of the shelves. 
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BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are 
prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. Trade books of 
all publishers, both Adult and 
‘Juvenile, at Library discounts. 
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MAGAZINES 


We specialize in Subscriptions to 
all publications. We solicit your 
bids. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News 
Company, Inc. 


657 HOWARD STREET 
San Francisco 5, California 


Western 


Library Service 
7262 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
¢ 
Trade books of all publish- 
ers; both adult and juvenile 


books at regular library dis- 
counts. 


4+ 


Prebound Juvenile books— 
List sent on request. 


—Prompt, efficient service— 








DISTINGUISHED 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
1948 


as selected by the Book Evalua- 
tion Committe@ of the Children’s 


Library Association. 
500 for $5.00 


including imprint 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
1948 


as selected for the Joint Com- 


mittee of the N.E.A. and A.L.A. 
500 for $12.00 


including imprint 
Available from the 


LIBRARY DIVISION 


THE STURGIS PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Box 329 
Sturgis, Michigan 


BOOKBINDING 


For Libraries and Schools 
Our exclusive specialty since 1909 
MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 
FICTION rebound in attractive Pic- 
ture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A Re- 
bound book will outwear four 
new copies. 


EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


“We Know How’”’ 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK 


COMPANY 
444 Bryant Street San Francisco 


BOOKS 


Books of All Publishers 
Supplied to Schools and 
Libraries 
e 
Our Trained Staff is Always 
at Your Service 
oaks 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 


WORLD YOUTH 


Geographic Adventure 
Story Magazine 
e 


“Secret Mountain” 
A Story of the Incas of Peru 
+ 


““Gwa-Gwa the Mongolian”’ 
True Adventures in Asia 


Also Stories of Adventure in 
Africa, China, Siam, 
Lapland, Canada, etc. 

Legends, Animal Stories, Science 

Authentic Photographs 
* 

Published monthly 
(except July, August) 
By WORLD YOUTH, INC. 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


$2.50 (ten months) 





| 
| 
| 
| 


LEADING PUBLISHERS ... . . REAL SERVICE 


Prompt and efficient service will be given on orders for all school 
and library books. Vroman’s acts as Depository for the following 


leading publishers, whose texts and teaching aids answer every 
school need: 


B. Lippincott Co. Reed G Jensen 
Longman’s, Green & Co. Row, Peterson & Co. 
Lyons G Carnahan W. H. Sadlier 
t Manual! Arts Press Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
3ruce Publishing McKnight & McKnight Scott, Foresman G Co. 
Congdon Mentzer, Bush G Co. Silver Burdett Co. 
Charles E. Merrill Co. Steck Co. 
Midwest Book Co. University Publishing Co. 
Monarch Book Co. Webster Publishing Co. 
Harper G Bros Newson & Co. Wheeler Publishing Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co Noble G Noble World Book Co. 
W. L. Jepson Odyssey Press A. A. Wyn, Inc. 
Johnson Publishing Co Zaner-Bloser Co. 


TRADE AND LIBRARY BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS ALSO AVAILABLE 


VROMAN’S 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


367 So. Pasadena Avenue 533 Mission Street 
Pasadena 2, California San Francisco 5, California 





AT YOUR SERVICE... 


1949 COMPTON’S Pictured 


Encyclopedia 


Continuously Revised . . . Recommended by All Library and School Evaluating 
Committees and Authorities . . . . . . FIRST AID in Reference Problems. 


Write for information on the greatly expanded 1949 edition. 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


WEST COAST OFFICE: 1709 WEST 8TH STREET, LOS ANCELES 14 














